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] lly . 
S11 | ri hy “ 
{ rl ‘ere! 
bordet le 
yps and cusps. [1 
( {] MDdoO I C Ol the coat ot m 
Ss mantlin svmmetrical foliate 
ls intermingled with flower spravs and 
I | CI nd arms are those 
lod he second and third 
ter e shield appear to indicate 
Swit! Roll d Sheldon tamilies 
S er next in date (1742-1743) we 
xpression of the restless energy of 
oco. Verv little of the surface 1s left 
Wh W the swirls of acanthus 
SUTTt ling ne coO O rms, the 
nhased bordel omposed otf — scrolls 
s, tru id trellis, and the st. bor- 
flamelike scrolls, there ts little repos 
e eve. O veriod, however, this 
sacharacteristic and richly designed 
lhe arms are probabl Se O 
ny ng Sadlei 
third in the series is still animated b 
COCO spirit Dul shows ml ising fre- 
Sc «< ro O77 [OS has ert 
d stvle. The fourth salver, whic 
fe in London in 1775—17706, is wholl 
71 
I haracter. Withits hard, bright! 
x T ( nial ) rrOoOW | eT | 
SW. ran Neads nd oval me 
s enclosing urn expresses the 
DT { i | Veril 1d tne 
1 he revival. The same 
( a ( e Sst le Ol the Cneraved 
S ped cu eon 1d of the ribbon 
stoons of husks nd th 
k | es Which surround it 
nN he sequenc nd SI Pla il of Its 
S Tne | CTs reo ners 1S the salver 
Sheffield in 1834-1835. Though to 
e for modern taste, it is neverthe- 
dsom nd well conceived, and the 
mn ¢ he cast and chased border 
nd toliage gives evidence ot ere 
| skill 
( Ivers will make an imposing 
to the displ of English silver 
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when, as We hope, our collection, now tem 
poraril\ withdrawn trom exhibition, is rein 
1939. Of the other fifteen 
Mills bequest, perhaps th 
a rare dish with 
london in 


stalled early in 
pleces In the 
most interesting are a bor 


der of concave flutes made in 


1715-17 


made by 


16, a pair of sauceboats of gracctul 


Peter Archambo, a two 


form 

handled silver-gilt cup and cover with strap- 
work decoration, and a pair of early nine- 
teenth-century sauceboats engraved with 


the Gillon arms C. Loutse AVERY 
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roval household, was one of that 
the architect J]. H. Mansart, Le 


creator olf gardens 


ncluding 
Notre the 


and decorator Le 


the painter 
Brun, and the sculptor 
Girardon, to mention a few—who In vat 

ing degrees were instrumental in giving the 
ase of Monarque thi 


£7 ¢ the Grand 
His nami 


pompou 


which we know 


impress bi 


it sometimes spelled Buhl—has becom 
SVnOonVMmMouUus with tvpe of Marqueltry that 
ONSIStS 1Nn eneral of brass nd tortorss 
ell ou ombination \lthough he ecl 





DESK, PROBABLY BY 


FRENCH, LATI 


FRENCH FURNITURE AND 
CLOCKS FROM THI 
BEOUEST OF OGDEN MILLS 


tion of the 


LV selec French furniture and 
clocks bequeathed to the Museum by Ogden 
Mills, subject to the life 
Ogden L. Mills, mav be 


the Roomof Recent Accessions. Pre-eminent 


interest of his son 


seen this month in 
ameng the several objects! ar 
cartonnier, made probably in 
the atelier ot \ndré ( charles Boulle 


a remarkabl 
desk and a 
1042 
1732), premier cabinetmaker of the epoc! 


of Louis XI\ 


Soulle, as purvevor of furniture to the 

Acc. nos. 37.160.7 A-< Boulle desk and car 
tonnier 37 100.11 Gaudron clock = 1 | 

B (commode 3 100, c (long-case 
7-1600.9 (Saint Germain clock 37. 100.10 (1 


paute clo 


ANDRE CHARLES Bt LLt 


XVITLOR 1 


ARLY XVIII CENTUI 


nique had alread 
shorth hy lore Nhe Degan his career! By | 
was almost exclusively responsible for 
popularity. Asexemplified by the Mills desl 
he made magnificently effective use of thi 
new marquetry, and it is uniquely upon 
productions that his fame now rest 
Pretentious In appearance 1 extreme 
costly to produce, boullework represe! 
he ery ep me olf mo I rt dul 
he reign of Louis NIV. [The desired eth 
however, W chieved somew th 
ar ( | durabil LOT ( DT 
1d tortoise-shell mat rv | 
ed to! thes \ul 
tic piece re seldom lable nowad 
ind it oO rprisil \\ 
| hitherto | X 1) | 
nN re 11] 1 Cl \\ 
les} 1 cartor 
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\ 1po xcellent ped 
I were for I e Sir Jol 
Mur > llectio A had earl 
part of Sir Ricl Wallac He 
re more tl W 
\s the de Hustt 
» descr | 
) it ¢ | ] I ( ICC 
t ‘ eer | ‘ ’ 
: el] j Ss mar | ° 
red { edges by ort 1 strip 
I ned pproptr 14 tel | 
h im erial. Ormol 
Wise ornament 1 legs. As the dt nd tl 
rtonnier are stv lly well ed 
ssumed were di n O ¢ 
ether more | n | e] ( 
were produced Boulle’s worl 
| ld be borne in mind tl nun I 
lonvmMeous net! ers Wer I 
time producing excellent) furniture 
nilar mar ry decoration, tod 
riminately called “boull 
At first glance e ad nottl Or! ( 
might be rib 1to | Berain. w 
nterestin note, had ¢ rters ad | 
he St Whnicl B it I rr l ( 
ébeniste ordinaire du ro occupied in the 
Louvre. As a matter of fact, Boulle ofter 
ised the patterns of his coll ie Ber: 
but he too sometimes designed ornamet! 
lor example, he produced a series of eigh 
engravings, very muchin the stvle of Berain 
but more soberly conceived. On the basis of 


these prints, our new acquisition seems defi 
nitely to follow Boull 

than that of the more ta 
of the two ends of the cartonniet 


Boulle’s engravings apparently date from 


} | t t t t | 
the late seventeenth century, and it 1s re 
' , , 
sonable to SUPPOSt that the desk and th 
M ot ni } I ere 
re th ed hic wrkshot ) lhe | 
solargelyv destroved hiscelepD! lart colle ( 
| { to | t Ol r Mo! other 
i fortyv-« I nes hag 
\ 
See plate 14u (veau } 
wr ’ , , 
nie raves har Andre ( } Bou Maric 
nd l his set of engravings may be seen in the 


Print Room of the Metropolitan Museum. It 
7 +} 7 


interesting to note Boulle has labels 


nie,r Serre 
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also date from that period. There 


S possibility, however, that they were 

ide during the early eighteenth century, 

r in cabinetwork as in other crafts there 

\"\ often a lag between the origin of the 
{¢ n and the completion of the object. 

| handsome timepiece which came to 

he Museum as an adjunct to the cartonnier 

pre Ny did not originally belong with it 

he association 1s most appropriate. The 


sculptured ormolu decoration represents the 


hree Fates, and the movement is by An- 
oine Gaudron, a celebrated Parisian clock- 
maker of the late Louis XIV and Regency 
ray ds, who apparently made works for 
which Boulle furnished the cases 

\lso included in the Mills bequest is an- 

ner no ble p t i commode of unusual 


was probably made in the 


r] ears of the reign of Louts XV although 


ts substantial form shows a certain depen- 
dence upon the Regency style. It is bombé 
n shape and is decorated with a tultpwood 
eneer and with elaborate ormolu mounts 
h over the legs 1d form the drawer 
handle Particularl unusual the treat- 
nel it the co Ve Sé nin the center of 
e lower drawet nt Which is set a shell 
ve framed b\ inthus leaves, all in 
ormolu 


should not fail to notice the mid- 


} 
lONB-CAase CIOCK 


rosewood and decorated with 


Ve neered 


ttractive ormolu mounts in the 


TOCOCO 
\ less distinguished . the 

O tess CISUNGUISNeCd are ne two 
ther timepieces included in the Ogden Mills 


Dequest, one HDelng a Rdule a rocattte a 


clock with an ormolu case of flower and leat 


forms, which, by the way, is stamped with 
the name of Jean Joseph de Saint Germain 


sand was cast about 1750 lhe other, 


Louis XVI style, com- 


rot the 


t clock in the early 

from the atelt well-known horol- 
oger André Lepaute, shows Urania, the Muse 
of astronomy, leaning on a celestial globe 


indicating 
to whom 


ontaining the movement and 

the hour with a pointer. Lepaute, 
attributed, has grasped 
lime, 


the clock is personified not by 


the design may be 
which on 
the 


the bitter significance of 
usual 
old man but by an alert cupid who 
in ha 
loHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS. 


with a cruel scythe nd sits watchin 
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here FHREE CENTURIES OIF examples from Avignon, which althou 
oe FRENCH DOMESTIC SILVER _ it was not politically French in the cig! 
ury, eentl cent Was | rally () 

A SPECIAL EXHIBITION oid ag iisaghbaina 


Tere Owing to the laws requiring mastel 

the \ special exhibition of about eight hun siiversmith to register his personal pow 
dred superlative examples of French do- and to apply it to every piece leaving | 

e to mestic silver ranging in date from the earl workshop, it has been possible, in the dé 


ais sixteenth century through the period of the partment of Paris alone, to identif' 
I it, First | mpire will open in Gallery D 6 with work ot 175 silversmiths imong the object 


lhe | a private view on Mav 17 and continue on shown in the exhibition. The percent 
the display through September 18. With the of identification 1s lower among the provi 





\n- exception of about fifty pieces, none of thi al silversmiths, b | ( 

ck- silver has ever been shown publicly in recently they have not been sub ed 

NC America before, and, indeed, a large per such exhaustive reseat s the Par 

lor centage of it comes to these shores for thi silversmiths. However the labels beat 
first time as loans from outstanding Euro Witness, man provincial pieces Iso re 

an- pean public and private collec tions I he exhibited under the names of their maker 

ual fact that French silver has hitherto received Within Gallerv D 6 the objects have beet 

the such scanty attention in this country and — arranged principally according to- styl 

igh that its beauty is so little known here pro Furthermore, in so far as w practical, the 

na vided the justification for this exhibition Iver has been grouped ording 


vod extent of the exhibition and, likewise, its of the three galleries into which D 6 1s n 
arrangement, certain facts of a statistical divided will be found material made in tl 
nature may be set forth at this point. kor sixteenth and seventeenth centuries an 
at- purposes of control French. silversmith the first third of eighteenth century. Ir 
were subject to thirtv-one departments of the second gallery may be seen many char 
ell the mint, of which, naturally, the principal! cter examples of the period of Lo 

one was that of Paris. About two thirds of XV, together with earlier manifestation 


the objects here shown were made by cratts of the classical influence which dominated 
id- men working under the jurisdiction of tl the reign of Louis XVI and th ter cig! 





ed Paris Mint. The remainder are of provincial eenth century. More advanced manite 
th origin. A list of departments and of the tations of this pseudo-cl: al vogue, whi 
pind number of pieces traceable to each depart culminated in the rigid formalit of th 
NO ment follows Napoleonic era, may be seen in the thir 
IIs eallerv. A comprehensive and illuminatin 
\ix-en-Provencs 12 Nancy non ; 
: ‘ . exhibition of ort | drawin 1d | 
if \miens ‘ Nantes { ; 
‘ } iA ion feoyr } ly 
\ngers 12 Orléans > shed designs T I 
th Bavonne ) Pani 553 ientiv shown in the a | 
in Besancor Pau 
r Bordeaux 23 Perpignat { 
n- Bourges | Poitiers [HE SIXTEENTH CI . 
Caen I Reims | 
i]- Dijon 18) Rennes 1] three rlies I 
6% | — 2 Riom t ire all fron e celebr 
h¢ ; ile 24 la Roche a 
t) david il] f \A 
Limoges none Rouen David-Weill 
, 
1g Lyon 7, Strasbourg 2 Strarent-sided 
m Metz 2 | oulouse Q hem el hor ed owt nol 
d Montpellic \ fours 
4 Lou 7 oe nd lip | | Dr 
I Te ( 2 1 ' 
mn the first third ol Kt ! 
al It has proved impossible to determine the give no indication of tl It 
10 CXact provenan eotthirtv-on pieces, owing wl h was QO soon 
principal] to wie gible OT inadequate marks haracter of Fret 


\lso included in the exhibition are two letteru 1 W 
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FIG. |. BOTTLE MADE IN 1551 
HENRY ITI], KING OF FRANCE 


LENT BY THE MUSEE D LOUVRE 


Vessels of this tvpe are known in France as 
hiberons and in simplified versions, of which 
several Ol later date are included in th 
exhibition, were frequently used in feeding 
the helpless. The present example, with its 
rhvthmic repetition of curves in the spout 
and handle, was made in Reims and pr 
sented, in the seventeenth century, to the 
hospital there 

Ihe earliest example showing definite 
renaissance influence was made 1n Stras- 
bourg and ts lent by the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs in that cits This is an elabo 


rately decorated parcel-gilt cup made b 


tions of the later periods. On occasion, to 
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Thierry de Bry between 1560 and 1570 


Ihe embossed strapwork Ornament encir- 


ling the lower part of this cup gives it 
vigorous If slightly over-ornate quality 
Shehtl terin date, probably in 1577. was 


made a beautiful parcel-gilt rose-water dish 
lent by |. P 
delicatel stamped ornament and a central 


armorial boss provide the only decoration 


Morgan. A narrow border of 


4 


listinguished piece. The maker 
whose somewhat indistinct initials appear to 
be C LC, mav verv well be Claude Leconte 
t Parisian silversmith who became a master 
n 1541 and died in 1581. In 1581-1582, ; 
Parisian silversmith, probably Noel Dela- 
croix, executed the superb silver-gilt bottle 

1) lent by the Musée du Louvre. The 
simple dignity of its lines is relieved by the 
) place by fastenings in the 
horses, and by the pierced tre- 
foil surmounting the stopper. On the side 
are engraved the arms of Henry III, King 
of France and Poland, encircled by the 
collar of the order of the Saint-Esprit, which 
Henrv had founded three vears previously 
his bottle, together with several 
other pieces NOW also n the Louvre, Was 
\ pair of 


severely simple dishes from the David-Weill 


once the property of the ordet 


} 
collection, their sole decoration consisting 
of large and small repoussé bosses on the 
bottoms, completes the group of examples 


illustrating the silver of the sixteenth 


stipe ] al +} » 
century. Ecclesiastical silver of this period 


survived in greater quantity 


has luckily 


aving escaped the various confiscatory 


edicts and changes of taste which time and 


ime again in France have led to the 


lHE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Fhe distinctive charm of such French 
silver of the seventeenth century as has 
come down to us is well illustrated in the 
eighty examples included in the exhibition. 
In a general way the attractiveness of this 
silver may be ascribed to its economical 
contours and carefully considered and re- 


strained ornament. These invest it with a 


direct and homely character quite distinct 
from the ornate and flamboyant produc- 


{ 


1570. 
UNCIT- 
Doe a 
ality 
Was 
dish 
ler of 
ntral 
ation 
AKCT, 
arto 
Oonte, 
aster 
52,a 
Jela- 
ottle 
lhe 
the 
1 the 
Ire- 
side 
\Ing 
the 
hich 
usl\ 
eral 
was 
r ol 
veil 
ling 
the 
ples 
nth 
rod 
Ly, 
Oor\ 
and 
the 
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be sure, as In the great silver-gilt toilet sers 
ice (see the tlustration on the cover) lent 
by the late Duke of Devonshire, the French 
silversmith was influenced by the profusel\ 
foliate Phen 


the result was sumptuous to the last de- 


t 


manner otf the Netherlands 


gree. But such services are now the excep- 
tion, and by far the greater part of the 
seventeenth-century French silver that has 
survived is distinguished by simple form 
and frugal decoration. This is attributable 
in part, doubtless, to the fact that the more 
pretentious pieces were the first to fall 
victim to the laws ordering the melting of 
silver plate for Monetary purposes 

The earliest seventeenth-century piece in 
the exhibition is a two-handled bowl fron 
the David-Weill 
Paris, probably in 1020 
only from his initials L.« 


collection, executed in 


WV a master known 
Its gracefully 
flaring contours and ingeniously scrolled 
handles, enriched by tiny dragons, give il 
ereat distinction. [his bowl is the earliest 
of four, each varving from the others tn 
shape and detail and each with peculiar 
niceties of design to recommend I! 

Among the seventeenth-century silver 
we first encounter the two-handled dishes 
often with covers and plates, Known in 
resembling in 


how- 


French as écuelles. Closels 
form the American porringer, which 
ever, almost invariably has one handle 
these dishes were apparently used to serve 
Individual portions of soup as Well as of 

variety of other foods. The écuelle has been 
In continuous use from the Middle Ages to 
the present day, constituting a striking in 
stance of the survival, through centuries of 
changing tastes, of a utilitarian form which 
could not be improved upon. The present 
exhibition includes some thirty-five écuelles 
and affords a rare opportunity to observe 
the wav in which the details of these dishes 
were modified to conform to the tenets ot 
the latest stvle or varied within a stvle for 
Variety's sake alone. The most interesting 
seventeenth-centurv version of the écuell 
has a snake handle and on its cover a cen- 
tered decoration of acanthus leaves in so 
called cut-card work. In a fine example 
made in Bordeaux about 1672 and lent by 
Jean Bloch the leaves diverge from the cen- 


ter spirally; in that made in Brest about 


erine D. Wentworth 


] 
sectioned 


1190 


tO8t and lent by the Marquis de Langk 
their divergence is radial. These represent 
the two principal tvpes of cut-card decora 
tion; but no two examples are identical, and 
manifold minor differences appear in com 
bination with various kinds of solid and 
pierced handles 
Unhappily space does not permit con 


sideration of each and every one of the rare 


objects in the exhibition. The alternative 
ention to a lew 


therefore, must be to call att 





FIG. 2 ER BY THOMAS GERMAI 
t 0) ) 
LENI BY MR CATHERI® ) I RIH 
of the more outstanding piece For ex 
ample, the superb bed warmer from. the 
Puiforcat collection Was executed In 1000 
1061 by Charles Petit, one of the most abl 
silversmiths of the second half of the seven 
teenth century. It is an early worl 


Petit became ad Mastel onl n 1050 kor 


wards the close of his career 


vears later, t 
he produced the two distinguished candle 


sticks whic h have be n lent b Mrs (cath 


Bi 
rom the CO hon 


formed by the late Junius Spencer Morgan 
now the property of his son 
Morgan, comes a pair of handsome square 


candlesticks of a tvpe popular 
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\ \ rat \ I ropa l 1 new mode of decoration, wit 
\ cl orl olve strapwor lambrequins and 
: { . ' 1; ‘ lot ved rans jues, Me ertheless 
, ‘ 1) e ot Devonshire lack he virility of the preceding styl In 
r A iInquestionably o1 the hands of able crattsmen it was often so 
Kt linar en the « stetull dapted to a variety of shapes 
ex] \\ { Pr 1O7e | transcended this weakness; but on 

by Pierre Prévost. Not! mparab ) he whole it paralleled the ra/finé elegance 














tsell ! we probably owe exist rque and succeeding regency of Philip 
od ) c I Orleans 
n early date and t! caped confis he exi icludes merous fine 
It carries tl rms 1cipher of W 1 xamples of the silver ¢ his era and affords 
Orange 1 Mar -rincess Of England, and many interesting comparisons between th 
elieved to ver quired b her lifferent reatments rded the same 
oift ort } on « ell uten From sucl wealth of objects the 
marriage in 1077. Frot ngl 1 al me selec no few r special mention mus 
the histor 1, now owned | ay roel rbitrat Nevertheless, amon 
Duke of Portla \ \\ | earlier items n be emphasized 
Prance Matthew Prior celebr . I ster mad \rras abou 00 
pot 1 dipl | kstand, whicl rom the David-Weill collection nd 
bears the Paris d etter for 10996, Is t cotfeepot made 1n e same vear in Paris 
vork O silversmith Philibert Trouve fro Y colle n. Both thes 
One most noted ) the -Frencl rare pit t e earlier tt 1 nso 
silversmitl n the te seventeenth and — generous ices and spar decora- 
early eightes ) ituries W Sebastic mn. A graceful cup (1704-1710), also from 


Leblond. The exhibition is fortunate 1 the Wentworth collection, presents an earl 
including three examples of his wor I he nstance of the use of the 


earliest oO] ese (1LOQO-1001 chnocolal qguin decoration which continued In popu- 








great style o mple, sturd riet nd Other no examples with lambre« 
reveals at first glance the hand o Cl mi es are an extraordinary écuelle (1712 
craltsman hi ther two exampl 2) -13) bv Nicolas Lamiche, from the Bloc! 
Leblond 712-1713 | collection, and a s r caster (1714-1715 
water Jug 11-1715 late later 1 by Noel Charles Langlois, from the colle 
career, bu ewise show st sensi n of Camille Plantevignes 
if form and an understanding of the correct Medallion heads of Roman men and wom 
lues ¢ oldings and ornamen Bx were frequently used central motives 
prec con ron al oll } | the ornament of this pet | n irl\ 
Bloch piece in the exhibition on which such me- 
lallions appear 1s splendid jardiniert 
THe Earty EIGHTEENTH CENTURY made in Lille in 16098 and now owned bj 
With slight} modificatior the rn Henry P. Mellhenn: hit ears later 
popular n Frencl Iver in the late seve In 1720 such motives were still in vogut 
teenth century prevailed during t first s may be seen on a distinguished ewer and 
few vears of the eighteenth; bt the basin made in Paris by Leopold Antoin 
entul! lvanced the plain surfaces tended ind lent by Mrs. Wentw Other little 
more and more to disappear under a pro heads after the antique may be found on 
fusion of ornamental detail. [The cut-card the finials of écuelle covers, the flanks of 
decoration gave way to intricate patterns candlesticks, and even interrupting the per- 
presumably inspired by published designs forations in the top of an unusual sugat 


of which Jean Berain’s are the best known caster (1707-1708) lent by M. Puiforcat 
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with 
- and 
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\ number of types of objects which ap 
ir. at this point for the first time may be 
the earls 


ne 
pe. 


followed in varving guise into 


nineteenth century 


For instance 


the soup 


TROPOLII 


AN 


CONCLIV' j 


IN¢ 
in 


IS 


| ( nded 


MI 


SE 


NOLIONS a 


thing but 


be 


use 


were 


Ol 


comp 
this 


lrequenth\ 


itibl 


circumstance 


with pract 


+} 
l 


found to be 


e. In tureen makes its first appearance In material in the exhibition ts arranged not 
en so superb example executed in 1720-1727 bi much by pericd or reign as by the stylist 
apes Nicolas Besnic r, orfevre du Ror and one of character of the objects themselve 
It on the most brilliant silversmiths of the da 

; ae ses calla! Rie PHe Mip-EiGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ance [his rare tureen and its plate, which are len 
Mo- inonvmously, bear the roval arms of Eng \s the centurv progr 1 through the 
hilip ) land and those of the earls of Orford, thi hirties and forties the rococo imposed 


fine 
ords 

the 
ame 

the 
NUS 


ong 





- FIG. 3. JEWEL CASKET BY FRANCOIS THOMAS GERM 
1 MADE FOR THE KING Ot RI GAL 1 I 50 

cn 

- LENT BY THE MUSEU NACIONAL DE ARTI a 

eC- last earl of the first creation being Horac itself more 1 mor kret {i 
Walpole, to whom the tureen is reputed at general and was cor 

m- one time to have belonged. Executed earl\ in the silver of the d Bu ould ni 

es in the reign of Louis XV, it was, neverthe be assumed that the Iversmitl 

‘l\ less, designed in the so-called Louis NIN rococo all of a sudden. The new on for 

le- manner and gives no indication of th flowing contours and ort my 

re rococo influence which was soon to alter — primarily of shell motives and scr 

)\ the entire character of French art metrically arranged w lopted grad 

t Indeed one of the most interesting things ind, In Most instance vith considerabl 

e, ' encountered in the course of the organiza moder n. The r ’ mz 

1d tion of this exhibition has been the often in the fantastic inventions of Juste Aurel 

e, surprising relation between the stvles of Meissonnier, rece warm 

le objects and their known dates. It Is dis not in Paris but in the prov 

n quieting to think of the dates that might Poulouse. On the whole silversmiths wer 

if frequently have been given pieces had not — neither quick tod rd the trad 

r- the silversmiths been obliged by law to first quarter of the century nor avid 

iT indicate within certain limits the dates ol terpret the new stvle. Th lted 
manufacture. In other words, the generall simultaneous existeng I 








ecoral ) and | Lhe numerou 


I ombinations w ich a situation 
| IT | r 
| CX! Nn 1k S 
hest level in lil ide of distinguishec 
examples « his period. And this ts as 
should be, for in the long history of Frencl 
Iver no era Ww mor rtile r svmp 
netic u ] re fortunate in the 
number « It il if smelt I he Scr 
ces O Erencl IVersmiths Were in deman 
throug ll r I French silver 
was copied far and wid The rts ol 


Russia and Portugal 


ous orders, and the names of certain French 
silversmiths became internationally known 
(of cours the mos celebrated of all wert 
the famous Thom nd Francois Thomas 
Germain, father an on. In specimens o 


teen by Francois |homas are included 
By Thomas Germain we may single out 
for especial mention the great 


platter made in 1733-1734 for 


d'Orléans (son of the Re and len 
the exhibition bv his descendant. the Dt 
de Nemours. No more prince: piece of silver 


has survived from the period than this ex 
traordinary tureen. The luxuri meélang 
of naturalistic trophies on the cover, thi 
majestic sweep of the body, with its spirited 
boars’ heads and armorial cartouches, the 
masterly conception of the platt Il these 
re character »} ec Wor! t -rance’s 
iblest artist in silver. That Germain could 
produce exquisite pieces in a simpler stvl 


ul ewer (fig. 2) lent bi 





is shown by a beautil 


Mrs. Wentworth. Its ¢ 


racetul, flowing lines 
and restrained decoration make it one 
f the m listinguished ob Bt 
exhibition 
Phe wor f France een gee 
had not the supreme distinction of his 


father’s. Nevertheless, for nearly two dec- 
ades after the latter’s dea 
celebrated silversmith in France 


the most 
and his patrons numbered many of the 
heads ot Europe 


clients frequently delaved in the settlement 


crowned But his noble 


of their accounts areer ended 1n a 


tacular case of bankruptcy. Much ol 


Spec 
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AR 1 


work Was executed for the 
f Portugal and is now to be 
Museu Nacional de Art 


examples by 


HIS Tine court 
seen in the 
\ntiga in Lisbon 
him have 
that and together 


they constitute one of the | 


Museum, 


igh points in the 


Ot these perhaps the most strik- 


t 
ne iT¢ sumptuous tureen 1757 1759), 
1 + } , ] 
wit! ) elaborate decoration of amorini and 
he roval arms of Portugal, and an jm- 


casket fig 2 


cover. An 


silver oilt iewel 


l crown on the 


featuring the rova 


whimsical reflec- 


on of the ever-popular Chinese influence 


ngenious and somewhat 


lea ket I le 


SUPPOSt d 


monumental 
it must not be 


seen Nn a 
But 


ingois Thomas Germain limited him- 


and stand 
that kr: 
self wholly to this sort of elaborate produc- 
regarded as his 
commands of 


Stand 


ion. It should rather be 


appropriate 


response to the 
\ charming cruet 
and lent b\ 
Is simple in its de 
Its ornament 
Plantevignes 
[homas 


ty 


candlesticks 


his roval patrons 
made by him wu 
\lexander P. Morgan 
and pleasantly quiet in 
\n attractive 
wavs similar to that by 
Germain described above. Iwo 
tlso belonging to M. Plantevignes, are mod- 


and pleasing contour 


1707-1700 


ewer lent by M 


IS In man 


els of fine proportion 


and decoration 


But the Importance ol the Germains must 


not be emphasized at the expense of the 
numerous other distinguished Parisian 


craftsmen whose work is shown here 


\mong these are man\ 


whose names will 


stir the hearts of connoisseurs of French 
silver. Antoine Bailly, for instance, is repre- 
sented by three pieces, the outstanding one 
being an ingratiating little coffepot made in 
756 and lent by Robert Heine. Cat- 
tails provide the principal decorative motive 
l and have been also 
emploved to good effect by the same ; 


collection of 


on this exquisite piece 
irtist 


fine cup from the louis 


On a 


Edme Pierre Balzac is repre- 


nine characteristic examples. A 


Hachette 
sented by 


silver-gilt 


t 


individual coffeepot, with a spi 


was made in 1770 by Claude 
Pierre Deville. It carries the Du Barry 
arms and comes from the collection of Jules 


\ magnificent tureen and a plate 


lamp 1709 


trauss 


lent by Puiforcat are by Francois Joubert, 


lush stvle is also revealed in a sauce- 


W hy SC 


ur 
the 


ON, 


her 
the 
rik- 


ind 
m- 
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hoat made for Mme de Pompadour and now 
the property of the Musée des Arts Déco 
ratifs in Paris. Louis Joseph Lenhendrick 
an apprentice of Thomas Germain, executed 
much of his best work forthe court of Russia 


Iwo pairs of candlesticks, each with charm- 


ing details to recommend it, convey a good 
idea of Lenhendrick’s ability as a designet 


Thev come trom the 
Angel and Hector Petin 


collections of Is 
Lhe easil\ recog 


jects exhibited were made in the provinces 


lo be convinced of this one need look 
only a few outstanding mid-eighteenth cen 


tury pieces. What greater distinction, in a 
simple could be de 
sired than that to be seen in thi 
made in Calais and lent by Alexander P 
Morgan, or in 
\lbi, in the department of Montpellier 
lent by M 


straightforward wa 


{} t 
COMeCCDO 


the beautiful écuelle from 


Petin, or in the three silver-gilt 





stvle of Alexis [If Loir may be 


ymed silver-gilt écuelle an 


nizable 
discerned in a « 


le 
plate lent by M 


Puiforcat and in a series 
of tvpical candlesticks. Among the numer 
ous other remarkable pieces from the sami 


and basin bv Nicolas 


sauceboat by 


lender are ewe! 


Jacque 


and a 


Roettiers 


Qutrebon 
Nicolas 


But the exhibition’s 


roster of well-known silversmiths is long 
and an attempt to enumerate all the most 
deserving would be more tiresome than 


helpful. Only the visitor himself, standing 

before the material, can possibly assimilat 

this aspect of the exhibition adequatel 
So far we have dwelt principally upon th 


work of Parisian silversmiths, but it may b 


d that some of the finest ob 


truthfully sa 


EWER AND BASIN BY LOI 
BY THE MUSEE DES 


l 


IS SAMSON TOU] — 1700 
ARTS DECORATII 

yOxes fron il I Str 
Dou! id now owned Mi Sti \\ 
more complet nde linge of the rel 
on between engraved orn 1 tor 
could Paris boas n td dint 
superb teapot made i at , 740 
lent by M. Putforcat or 

water jug from A\ on | \\ ) 
Where could one better 

exuberant erp! ll_bh . 
ro oOtnanin the Wer 

louis Samson of Toulouse lent by the Mus: 
des Arts Décor tits in Paris Phe stud 
French provir | silver | | 

tc | h gual ' ; ; 
rece! reveal 1d qu 
x! ] ) 
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en museun nd t ire emp! shape may be, and the pseudo-classical 
red ! ornament is treated not as an appliqué but 
, is an inherent part of the design itself. 
lHe LATE EIGHTEENTH AND EARL) Nieed| v Delat 
NI ETEENTH ( NTURIES CEGIESS LO ) elatosse’s ideas were a 
godsend to silversmiths contronted with the 
W ( necessity of catering to this latest whim of 
, 1 c calu ce. wl was lt SOC IE 
ni Iver di n the htee Delatosse’s influence is conspicuous in 
earl became several pieces from a large service made in 
nificant in this field. B 7/9» NOWeVET WF py leat Uae gr ae 8 Jacques Nicolas Roettiers 
1 become predon ant nd trom the nd presented by Catherine the Great to 
ntil ppear ( | move r favorite, Count Orlotf. These consist of 
\\ \\ tureen ac red in 1933 bv the Metro- 
5. COVERED DISH AND PLATE B H. OERTEI 
RASBOU R( 782 
CHARI dR ILI 
litthe competition. It can rdly be said politan Museum, a cloche, or cover fo 
hat this new fashion was mprovement keeping food warm, lent by M. Plantevignes 
mn the preceding stv] rornal n tl nd a pair of candlesticks lent anon\ 
classical taste derived mostly from archi- mously. All are conceived in an essentiall\ 
tectural sources did not ordinarily lend architectural spirit, with fine harmony be 
itself gracefully to the forms requisite in tween shape and decoration. The result 1s 
domestic silver. It lacked the fluid adapta- undeniably successful and distinguished 
bility to which the silversmith had becom \lso in the Delatosse vein, although to a 
accustomed and which was so ideally suited lesser degree, is the great silver-gilt toilet 
to his purposes. Frequently the ornament of — service made in 1777-1778 by the celebrated 
this period gives the impression of not be- Robert Joseph Auguste and once owned by 
longin of b rafted on irrelevant the dukes of Cumberland. Rivaling in im- 
forms portance the service lent by the late Duke ot 


Now and then, to be sure, the genius of Devonshire, it affords an interesting com- 


some particular designer transcended this — parison stylistically with the earlier service 
difficultv. Perhaps the outstanding instanct made a little over a hundred vears before 
of this is to be found in the published ar It is lent by \dolph M. Rosenthal. Robert 
signs of Delafosse. Here, always, a sense of Joseph Auguste is also responsible for the 


ine tureen and wineglass cooler lent by 








sical 
but 
self, 
re a 
the 


n of 
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Baron Robert de Rothschild. Perhaps the other in 1784 by Louis Imlin, fils, are 
most delightful, and the earliest, example simpler in design. They are lent by M 
of Auguste’s work in the exhibition is the  Plantevignes and Mme Henri Hallé, re 
pair of three-branched candlesticks made in — spectively. As a group these écuelles well 
1707-1708 and lent by Mrs. Wentworth illustrate the proficiency in design and 


\mong the provincial silver of this period — technique which brought orders to Stras 





FIG. O. TUREEN PRESENTED BY THE CITY OF PARI 2) 


NAPOLEON ON HIS CORONATION DAY, 1O0O4 


LENT BY THE MUSFE DE MALMAI 


should be noted a series of four silver-gilt bourg silversmith ron Ih r ¢ 


écuelles from Strasbourg, each in its way of — Europe. 


unusual interest and each by a well-known he more formal and sl: 

silversmith. The earliest, made in 1772 b pseudo-classical style, wl nit 
Jacques Henri Alberti, is elaborately deco- during the period of the First’) Empir 
rated with swags of naturalistic roses in 1804-1814), was already well advar 

relief and comes from the collection of — the late seventeen-eighties. By 1790 it w 
Charley Drouilly. Also from the Drouill\ fully developed, and a rather spectacular 
collection is a splendid example (fig.5) made — proof of this is included in the exhibitior 
In 1782 by Jean Henri Oertel. The remain in the form of an imposing tureen n 
Ing two, one made in 1778 by Fritz and the — in that vear by Henry A te, tl 
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( Robert Joseph. All the accouterments of 
the so-called | Mpire stvle ma hy seen on 
nis tures ron he Puiforcat collectior 
Fourteen vears later, in 1804, the same de 
PI “ MOdITIC ons ol er minor 
character, Was repeated by A ste in the 
lver-gilt ser e executed tor the ( ot 





this service (f ( lent by the 
Malmais s placed in proximit o the 
I7QO0) example ( ( OMPa4risol 
Thre ther 1 resting pieces Wink 
coole! ruit basket, and a denas r 
also Irom h Ss ser C4 

Onapar with Henry Auguste were Martin 
Guillaume Biennais, Jean Baptiste Claude 
Odio nd Mare Jacq ind characteris 
tic examples of the work of all these men 
are shown in the exhibition. Biennais was 
responsible lor the great te service made 
for Napoleon and with the imperial eagk 
much in evidence. Executed tn silver-gilt, as 
so frequently was the case under the First 
Empire, the details of the decoration are 


carried out with a ieweler’s delicate pre 


It is lent by M. Puiforcat. Biennais 


with the imperial arms, from the David- 


Weill collection, and the rare traveling ser- 


) 
VIC 


lent by Erving Pruvn. The last-men 
tioned item has an interesting history; for 
it was given to Pauline 
Napoleon when he left Elba and later sold 
by her to their stepuncle, ‘ 


Many ot 


by the emperor's favorite 


Bonaparte bi 
irdin il | CSC 
Biennais’s designs were supplied 
architects, Perciet 
and Fontaine, and may still be seen in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris 


Odiot was th 


maker of an attractive ho 


water urn of a simple ovoid shape with 
severely plain surface, accented above the 
spigot by a head of Medusa. This piect 


Metropolitan Museum 


+} +} 
WIth The 


now owned by the 


once formed part of 


service 
ohese arms whi h Was probably pres¢ nted 


by Napoleon to 
and his wife Pauline Bonaparte 


Borghese 
\ palatial 
tea and coffee service by Jacquart warecent 


and 


Prince Camillo 


acquisition of the Museum's is here 


shown to the public for the first time. It 


] 
WN IN sive! 


} 
I 


executed in plain silver rather t 
gilt, the use of which was so prevalent dur- 
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often 


ARI 


ing this period. The ornament is sumptuous 
to the last degree and the effect of ric hness 
htened by 
handles The 
nally to Prince Lubomy 


is heig the use of mother-of-pear] 
Service belonged Origi- 
rski of Cracow Po- 


gives irrefutable proof that the 


land, and 
earlier standards of fine workmanship were 
LSO0O 


still flourishing at this late date S10 


\nd here we of French 


1end on the threshold of 


bring our stor\ 
silver toa a move- 


ment which the interest 1s literary rather 
for with the dawn of the 
Romantic era there came also the end of 
yhteenth-century craftsmanship and thr 
lhe older 


schooled in 


It stood 
pre- 
Revolutionary traditions, were rapidly dving 
out, and for their successors, ill equipped by 
and demoralized trom Jax regula- 
| | 


ttle to be said 


STON REMINGTON 


\ FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
PERSIAN TOMBSTONI 


lhe cemeter 


saints and rulers rise conspicuousl\ 


above 
the flat grave structures of lesser folk which 

lhe build- 
] 


and ornament 


are crowded closely around them 


Ings Varv In size, structure 


the chapels above the known or sup- 


posed last resting places of the saints ar 


small and simple domed buildings of brick 


as in the 


cemetery at Kum.! Other mauso- 
Man\ 


In sarcophagi in mosques which existed be- 


leums are more elaborate rulers rest 


fore their deaths or in shrines built especially 
to house them. [These mausoleums, shrines 
and mosques were decorated with intricate 
brickwork, carved stucco, or richly colored 


| 


glazed tiles, varving according to period 


and locality and according to the wealth 


and importance of the dece: 
followers 
The bodies of the more humble dead were 


carried, even from the far corners of 
buried as near to some sacred 
Here there a 


was erected, but most of 


Persia LO be 


personage as possible and 


small monument 
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these closely ranked graves, all orientated 
toward Mecca, are covered by low, flat 
masonry structures, of different shapes, 
with marble slabs set horizontally in their 
tops, usually carved with the representa- 
tion of a mihrab or praver niche and with 


a 
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stones, of various dates between the tenth 
and the fourteenth century.? The last one 
acquired, illustrated here, is dated A.H. 753 
A.D. 1352 It is of the more elaborate 
mihrab type, and displays a certain pleasing 


formal elegance in its design and execution 


yyy 
ees ) Z 
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MARBLE TOMBSTONI 


one or more inscriptions in Arabic. The 
simplest tombstones bear only the names ot 
the dead and pravers that God will forgive 
them their sins and lighten their dark 
tombs. Those of richer men are more elabo 
rately ornamented and bear religious sen- 
tences and verses from the koran. Some 
show the implements of the trade of the 
deceased 


The Museum owns several of these tomb- 





ERSIAN, XIV CENTURY 


Plain columns support the arch of the niche 
with its stalactite ornament. [he spandrel 
and the triangles framing the square of in 
scription above are filled with simple geo 


metric designs. [he inscriptions, forming 


Acc. no. 31.80.1 (on exhibition in Galler 
E 14 see |. M. Upton, B LETIN, vol. XXvI 
1Q pp. 4 f. Acc. no. 33.118; see M. S 
Dimand, | LETIN | 1034 p. 135 f 


Acc. no. 35.120. Rogers ki 


thin the Room of Re 








IH MI 


epral pal he decoration as always in 
14 iT ot | | a re place ] hree rect Wns 
sands. Variation and char er are ven ti 
he tombstone the use of three differet 
orms of Ara ript. [wo ves of Kafic 
ript, Which w msidered more fitti 
Or red writil re used for the reli S 
ment nd for the quot ns from the 


bout the deceased 


Koran. [he information ; 


being of a secular nature and theretore less 
Important, is in the more informal cursive 
Naskhi. [Three inscriptions are in rectangu 
lar Kafic. In the field of the niche are listed 
few of the attributes of Allah, such as “‘th 
One the Great In the square above th 
niche is the Muhammadan confession ot 
faith lher no god save Allah nd 
Muhammad is His Prophi Ihe inne 
border he stele gives the sixteenth vers 
nd part of the seventeenth of th hird 


ers run in var 

ous dir iI nd are combined to fit dec 
I el nto the rectangular shapes h 
‘ . " "1 — ry ] . 
was a common ornamental dev ised 
monument 

ry 

{he outer bordet Now er eles 
nd highly decorative form of Kiafic, som 
Ol the letters having fo] e « WnNnYes I he 


contains | 
Koran, that on the Unity of Allah, with the 
additional sentence Truly hath Allah the 
Great spoken, and truly His noble Prophet 


INSCrIPtion 


\n arabesque scroll forms a background 
The central band furnishes the intorm: 


phrase S attest 


tion, amidst complimentary 
ing his worth and importance, that the vers 
shaikh Mahmud, son of the great 
Dada Muhammad _ of 


passed from this transitory abode 


great 
shaikh, 
into the 
Phe tith 


man who com 


everlasting life in the vear A.H.753 
shaikh’’ was given to an\ 
manded respect and 
he was the head of 


whether 
a village 


veneration 
family, of 


group of dervishes, 


merely full of vears and 


or Of a 
Was 
Mahmud was probably buried at 
where there are many cemeteries 
Evidently the tombstone was carved by ; 
sculptor of some repute, as he has recorded 


his name, which might be read ‘‘Nizami, 
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f Shahab,”’ on the threshold of the arch 


at the 


son o 
[he central portion is restored, so th 
reading is uncertain 


[he decor: 


acteristic of 


IS ¢ har- 


tion of this tombstone 
i Mongol period. It 


to compare it with the 


1} 


IS Inter- 
esting portal of the 


great congregational mosque al 


built in 1322 


structurally in the arch, below it an in- 
scription in rectangular Kafic arrange 
diagonally, the characters running in di 
ferent directions. There is a frieze of in 


scription in Naskhi very similar to that or 
and geometric mnterlact 


patterns appear in 


HANNAH | 


S¢ veral panels Of Geco 


Y WOODCL IT IN THI 
OF VERONES|] 


STYLI 


| man collects duy ed obj 
medals, books, o1 Drints he can often Cl 
wether some kind of complete series, or 
east a series! I ari mpl h nal 
ther in th borhood. Iver man’s 
eries CANNOL Surpass |! at hbor’s | 
parison of differences will alwavs provide 
reeable conversation, whicl en leads to 


whv prints were the first works of art to be 
seriously catalogued and whv thev ar 
iustively catalogued of a 


Rarely does one find an early print of artis 


the most exh: 


c merit that has not been described some- 


Such a rarity to have 
up, however, in a big scrapbook of magnifi- 


where seems 


cent Itahan woodcuts collected bv the 


banker-poet Samuel Rogers, which was 


bought in memory of him by the Baroness 
! | 
Burdett Coutts at the sale of his belongings 
in 1856 and came into the possession of the 
Viuseum after her sale in 1922 
F. Sarre, D r per Ber 
{ >) pis 54 a 
\ 0. 22 19. Pape nm 
678 in. lop and sides clipped to margin. M 
ut awav at bottom. Minor old repairs on center, 
les, and top corners. [he print has been backed 
ind no watermark is visible. [he scrapbook from 
hick s taken has been broker t 
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\s may be seen in the reproduction, the 


ofty composition and the athletic relaxa- 
tion of the gestures recall Veronese, whose 
mature works are full of figures similar to 
the Christ, the angels, and the kneeling man 
in the woodcut. The vigorous parallel lines 
of shading and the thick black strokes in the 


r 
VJ 





century woodcut known to the present 
writer 

The subject of the woodcut, the triumph 
of the Eucharist, commemorates one of the 
burning questions of the age, the bitter con 
troversy over Christ’s command at thi 
Last Supper: “Take, eat; this is my body 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 
STYLE OF VERONESI 


WOODCUT IN THI 


man’s cloak recall Veronese’s technique 
when sketching with a quill and dashing in 
the shadows with a brush. Costume details 
like the man’s cloak, collar, and sleeve and 
the woman’s veil and little ruff also occur in 
Venetian painting between the mid-century 
and 1588, the vear of Veronese’s death. Al- 
though many splendid prints spring directly 
from Titian’s work, Veronese’s style shows 
itself unmistakably in no other sixteenth- 





THE EUCHARIST 


Drink ... for this is my blood.” In 157 
book was published in Germany listing two 
hundred different interpretations of thes 
words. The dispute hinged on the central 
dogma of the Real Presence. Were some o 


{ 


the theologians of the Reformation right in 


lhe woodcut reproduced in G I Ocee, I 
Veron Bologna, 1928), fig. 92, looks like 
too intelligent adaptation of Calcar’s front 
to Vesalius’s Fabrica (Base 543 


129 
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| he | nay mer I ( 
remind ak mmul | yt Ch 
rif lor m Or are ¢ I s he id 
blood trul resent under the appearances 
bread and wine: In 1547, 1551 1d 156 
the question of the Eucharist was de ed 
the Council of Ire whic nimous 
condemned the Reformers ew 1 as 
serted the still official ‘ the c doctrine 
the Real Presence. [he council also recom 
mended that the Eucharist be nored with 


ho 


arned in triumphal 


lal chapels and be 


SPCC ( 
processions through the stree n order to 
] ) ; > 
onfound the Reformers with the strengt! 
} } ool ; { i ¢ } ] y 
nd splendor ol r hed LOLICISI \S 


honors the Euchar 


exalted mysteries, since for sublimit nd 
incomprehensibilit) elds in nothing t¢ 
the allied mvysteri f the Trinit nd In 
carnation The debates of the Council « 

Trent quickly affected art. The Middl 
\ges had de] cted the Last oupper as Leo 


nardo did 


unto ve 





Drin fort nv blood.” The triump! 
of the Eucharist, unknown to mediaeval 
irt, 1s one of the many new pictorial sub 
jects which indicate how thoroughly ¢ 

tholicism was roused and refreshed by its 
struggle with the Reformation surge ot 
streneth sweeps through the whole art ot 
the time. The Rubens tapestry cartoons in 
Madrid show the Eucharist being carried in 
a Roman victor’s triumph. In the beaut 


fully 


umphing 


Rubens sketch of Christ tr 


r on 


fluent 
and 
\luseum t 
Mills 
chizedek stand on th 
sacrament of bread 
soar with all of the instruments of 
except the great s\ mbols o 
cup and water, which Christ holds aloft 
His own right hi [he 


a post r’s directness 


OVE 


to the 
Ogden 


COM 


oft 
O| 


just 
quest 
left, p 
and wine, while pu 
the 
f salvation, 
in 
in Museum’s wood- 
cut, with proclaim 
the dogma of the Real Presence by 
Himself inside the ct 


Christ ip, thus anti 


pating the sumptuous sacramentalism of 
the baroque. \. Hyatr Mayor 
Vol V,p 57 New York LOOg 
| 


LROPOLTI 
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AN ARCHAIC GREEK MIRROR 


Mu ds had 
nt Greek bronzes 


Lor man ears seum h 


ts most importa 





mirror support from Cyprus in the form 
of a nude female fig It came to the Mu- 
seum O74 as part ¢ he Cesnola collec- 

ol ! has since been illustrated and dis- 
cussed in many archaeological books and 


for it Was recognized as belonging 


group of early Greek 


mirrors, 
of which 
the other examples Were in Munich, Vienna, 
\thens, and Berlin.! In 


pa 
(Uatil 


12 Irom about 550 to 530 B.( 


1923 the upper part 


of a similar figure was acquired by this Mu- 
scum, making a total of six known speci- 
nens. The Museum has now been able to 
cquire still another example of this tvpe 
In miraculously good condition (figs. 1, 2 
with mirror disk and supporting griffins ac- 
ual preserved. It enables us for the first 
time to ¢ luate lso the compositions in 
he other example 

\ nude female figure, delicately modeled 
S nding on the back of a couchant lion, 
wr left leg shehtly advanced, each hand 


» object in the right 


flowe ror 


with its blossom- 


perhaps a 


like protuberance, resembles a pomegranate 
Like her sisters she has a close “fitting nec k- 


( \ Furtw eT Sitzu ’ ler 
Ala r i r. Akademie der 
f ol. 1 O05 pp. 265 ff.; ¢ 
Praschniker , ] rreichischen 
ircha xv (1012), pp 
21 1 ‘ \ 1915), pp. 57 ff.: E. Langlotz, 
Fruehe we? { Nuremberg, 
102 pp. S6—-S YS 6-18. [hey cite 
elated exam] s ontine nvself to the 
narrower group 
2 Ack 38.11.3. Fletcher Fund. H. 13°%¢ in 
(33.5 cm nh. of figure 0°. 10.5 cm.); diam 
of disk 6°®<% In 16.2 cm Cast solid: green 
crusty patina. Ihe incised decorations on the 


} \ | 
disk have b 


een brought out in white. The onls 
missing parts are tip of the right thumb and 
the ends of the ty idjoining fingers with the 





bject they held. [he two other fingers are bent 


6) 
ind completely preserved. Shown this month in 
; ) ‘ | ‘ ! 
he Room of Recen \ccessions. A longer article 
on this important bronze is to ppear ina tortn- 
coming number of the American Journal of 


Archaeology 
[he only 


example with the disk and 
lis the onein Munich, but 


different, for instead 


other 
ter 
here 


Ngures preservec 


the design is somewhat 


ol griffins there ire sirens and lotos buds 
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lace with single pendant, and a band strung — the back is an all-over pattern of radiating 


with amulets similar to those often worn by curves, also incised; along the edge 1s a 


children. (We can distinguish a crescent, a tongue pattern in relief. The rampant griffin 
ring or disk, and a small indeterminate ob- — on either side gives additional support to 
ject.) Her hair is short and she wears an — the disk and effectively rounds out the com- 
elaborate diadem with a rosette at each end position. The combination of simplicity and 





FIGS _ 2. BRONZE MIRROR, GREEK, VI CENTURY B.C. 

[he protruding eveballs and completely — richness, of sturdiness and delicacy, 1s typ 
preserved large nose give the face an almost cally Greek 
individual character The slight convexity of the disk—which 

The mirror disk fits into the head of the mav often be observed in ancient mirrors 
statuette and is fastened by three rivets toa — was intended, of course, to diminish some 
palmette-and-scrollsattachment at the back what the image. To show how it worked 
(Though it is now covered with the same we had a metal disk of the same size and 


crusty green patina as the statuette, it had = convexity as our mirror made and polished, 


originally. of course, the golden color of | and this has been placed in the same cas 


bronze. The plain front which served for re- with the ancient mirror. Instead seein 
flection is slightly convex and has adelicatel\ barely vour face, vou may examine your 
incised border of guilloche and tongues; on — hair, your necklace nd the top of your 
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It should be noted that the mirror dos 
lioness o1 
girl rest does not give 
Sulficient Support < nd Its bottom Is uneven 
in Munich 
couchant lion and 
example with the 
bottom well preserved. Evidently these mir- 
intended to be held hand, 
gvyptian mirrors trom 


which ts the only other 


in the 
which 


rors Were 
like the | 


were cde rived 


In fact there 1s a flat place al 


the back of the girl's head presumably 
oe when the 
down.) The standing mirrors of 


m< te d bast Ss 


caused by trequent rubbin mir- 


ror was laid 
1century with proper 
later di velopn lent 

tween our new 


lhe close resemblance be 


{ 
makes it likely that anaeet ‘all originated In 


he same place. In Greek fashion, of course 
thore are variations in details—in the ar- 
rangement of the hair, the 
the hands, the supporting side figures; 
the statuettes are too similar in stvle and 


composition and 


too different t 
porary objects for their iiatiet to be 
iccidental. 

This fact was fully realized by Pra 
and Langlotz in thelr admirable 
these mirrors,* and both attributed t 
Sparta. The attributi 


and bovish form of the female 


Was based on the 
nudity figures 
thought to point to Sparta; on 


1 mode 


which were 
“the | 
hair in 

round the neck’’®; 


| 


with the 


aconial long lock of 
and the amulet 
alleged simi- 


well-known 


front of the ear 
and on the 
larity of these figures to the 
Spartan reliefs. Moreover the Peloponnesian 
provenance of three of the mirrors—Her 
mione, the Amvklaion, Nemea was 
thought to favor this theory 

Let us examine this evidence, for the 


ISSue 


that we are told 


d their 


is important. It is true 


that in Sparta girls “‘exercis« bodies 


6 The Berlin mirror is said to be from Vonitza 
near the ancient Anaktorion, a Corinthian colony 
Our tragmentary figure 23.160.31 1s said to have 
been acquired in Greece. [he prove e of ot 
new prece is not giver 


7 Plutarch Lycurgus X1v. 2 
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the discus 
‘took 
part in processions lightly clad,’’ and 


presence of voung 


men 


( 
open peploi,”’ which “showed their naked 
highs shocked Athenians, and that they 
enjoved a reputation for health and strength 
‘How 
figure, why ygle a bull,” 


opartan 


vou could. strat 


is Lysistrate’s greeting to the 


slim little 
swer this 


But surely the girls supporting 
description 


dainty 


our mirrors do not an 


hev are not muscular athletes but 


| 
dancing girls, as shown by the fact 
three of them hold castanets. Probably they 
who were 
» sixth century, 


represents a 
who often prac- 
ticed their calling very young, and who, as 
votaries of Ap e, Were particularly ap- 
idles. At all events 
the undeveloped 
Sto sparta 





irodit 
mirror hat 


nudity nor 


ite Tor 
thei 


propr 
neither 
form of their bodies point 

Not Is the 


ear necessarily Spartan. It occurs in 
| 
{ 


{ hair in tront of the 


ong lock o 
leed on 
some Spartan reliefs 
all of them; and one or more such locks ap- 


pear on many other monuments of the 


middle and third quarter of the sixth cen- 
turv, including some certainly Attic and 
lonic—for instance, on vases by Exekias 


Amasis, the Rar horseman, the 


[he mode was e\ identl\ 


and 
Knidian Karvat 


npin 


(sreece tor 


was not restricted 


popular at that time all over 
both men and women and 
to Sparta. The necklace with single pendan 
does not happen to occur on any 
appears on a con- 


ey Iphi 
current 


Spartan reliefs; but 


temporary bronze statuette from 


and presumably also represents a 


fashion 
Furt 


hermore the similarity between the 


mirror supports and the figures on the Spar- 


tan reliefs cannot be most 


; | 
pressed. The 
aracteristic of the 


| hey are 


striking cl ‘Spartan reliets 


is their s aatsats worked in 
umber of flat planes with sharp transi- 


tions. Our statuettes, on the other hand, are 


distinguished for their subtle, 
and | 


> Furipides Andromache 508 


ines Lysistrate 80-81 


rounded mod- 


eling. Praschniker anglotz rightly de- 


\ristopt 


danced and sang in the 


blooming vou look, how plump your 
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ook 
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scribed them as having long thighs, narrow 
flanks, a flat abdomen, a relatively high 
chest, and a pronounced curve at the small 
of the back. But this shape is not confined 


to Sparta; it is the common structure of 


statues from all over Greece during the mid- 
dle of the sixth century and the succeeding 
decade or two. Thus all or most of these 
characteristics may be observed in kourol 
of this period—from Melos, Athens, Eleusis, 
Boeotia, Delphi, Delos, Naxos, Paros, and 


Andros.’ In other words, this particular 
structure is a chronological not a local eri 
terion. 


Phe attribution of these mirrors to Sparta 
seems therefore to rest on insufficient evi- 
Cf. e.g. W 


Deonna, Les 17 ns ar 


yues (Geneva, 19090), NOS. 114, 4, 19, 20 87, SO 
117, 122, 125; P. Perdrizet, Fourlles de D 
vol. Vv (Paris, 1908), pl. iv; Th. Sauciuc, 4nd 
(Vienna, 1914), pp. 42 f., fig. 51 

Strabo, C 378 


dence. If we may hazard another guess, we 
may connect them rather with Corinth 
which at least at a later time seems to have 
been a center for the production of mirror 
which was famous for its bronze, and wher 
there was a sanctuary of Aphrodite 
rich that it owned more than a thousand 
Moreover the 
subsidiary features in these mirrors—lion 
ess, frog, blossom, pomegranate, Erote 
can all be connected with Aphrodite, th 


goddess of life and vegetation 


hetairal as temple slaves 


But whatever its origin, our new acqul 
tion has a many-sided interest—as a r 
markable piece of archaic sculpture on 


small scale, as an effective design, and as 


NOTES 


\ Beouest. Under the will of Henry 1] 
Sloane the 


Of S5.000 


Museum has received a bequest 


Hyatt Mavor 


Department ot 


AN AppoINTMENT. A 


Assistant Curator in the 


Prints since 1936, has been appointed Asso 
clate Curator in the same department 
SUMMER LIBRARY Hours. During the 
summer months, beginning May 29 and 
continuing through September 4, the Li- 
brary will be closed on Sundays. 
THE CLoisteRS SUPPLEMENT. This issue 
of the BULLETIN is published in two parts, 
the second section containing a description 
of the many important objects which have 
been acquired by gift and by purchase for 


the new Cloisters 


MoperN Decorative Arts. The exam 
ples of modern decorative arts which have 
been shown in Gallery J 8 will be retired 
from exhibition from about May first until 
In their stead there will bi 
displaved, from May 18 to September 18, a 


October first 


useful household article. One hkes to think 
4 the privileged woman who owned th 
mirror, enjoved its beauty day | | ink 
when she died had it with her in her gr 
GISELA M | HI 

special exhibition of published 
riginal drawin by | 

\MERICAN PAINTIN¢ hree | gs | 
ontemporary Amert I have 
purchased and hun Gallerv B P 


Packs AT THE CLoIsTERS FOR MEMBER 
The Members of the Museum are remind: 
that at three o’clock on M: if a : oe) 


27 the instructor at The Cloisters, M 
Freeman, will give a series of talks 


lows: Monday, Mav 16, The Four Cloisters 
Mav 20, The Romanesque Hall 


Friday, 
Mondav, May 23, Gothic Sculpture and 
Stained Glass; Friday, Mav 27, The | 


corn Tapestries. The grouy 


(CANCELLATION 
ture Progran rric in 
nouncement con 


Georg Steindortl had ex ted 
the Museum in May. | 


urrent Lé 


133 








[HI MI 


ot been able to arrange to come to 
countr and therefore these lectures will 
MEMBERSHIP. At the meeting of the 
Joard of Trustees held April 18, 1938, Kate 
tead Blacque (Mrs. Valentine A.) was de- 
lared BENEFACTOR of the Museum in 
consideration of the value of her gift of 
textiles and her bequest; Franklin Mo 
Gunther was, on motion, elected a FELLOW 
IN PERPETUITY In succession to Kate Read 


Blacque, following designation in her will 


and Stephen Carlton Clark was, on motion 


elected a FELLOW IN PERPETUITY In recos 
nition of his. gifts. On motion, Marian 
Hague was elected an HoNoRARY FELLOW 


FOR | IFE In recognition of her conspicuous 


service to the Museum. Seven” person 
being duly qualified, were elected ANNUAL 
VIiEMBERS 

SUMMER AppRESSES. In order to facil ( 


delivery of mail it is earnest 


at Members 


notify the 


the prompt 
requested th and subscribers to 


the BULLETIN Secretary of ther 


changes in address for the summer and th 


number of months that these changes will 


lhe BULLETIN, mailed as second-class 
additional 


cover 


matter, 1f forwarded requires 


postage 

\ GIFI (HE EGyPTIAN DEPARTMENT. 
Mrs. Alexander Blair Thaw has presented 
to the Museum for its Egyptian collection ; 


FOR 


gray serpentine bowl! of a type which was 


common in the first and second dynasties 
\s the Third Egyptian Room is being r 
arranged to contain early dynastic material 
Mrs. 


tion there 


[haw’s gift is being placed on exhibi 
immediatel\ Ad 


LiprARY. The Library has 
oft Mrs. Albert M 
Lythgoe a collection of 144 volumes, a larg 
to the earl 
Another gift comes from 


(SIFTS TO THI 


received as a from 
number of which refer art of 
Greece and Rom¢ 
Frederick John Nettlefold, who has added 
volume 11 to his previous gift of volumes | 
catalogue of his collection of 


thre 


and 11 of the 
English paintings. All 
illustrated in color 

Acc. no 38 


volumes aré 


LTROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol 


4 


ARI 


STAFI 


lhe 


of the death of two former mem- 


THI Museum has learned 
with regret 
bers of its staff within the last few weeks 

that of Durr Friedley on March 23 and of 
S.C. Bosch Reitz in Amsterdam on April 9 
Mr. Friedlev wa 


1 coratlive 


s associated with the De- 
\rts IOI] 
until 1917 and served the Museum with ex- 


partment of Irom 
ceptional efficiency and lovalty during the 
difficult period of the first 
Mr. Bosch to the Museum in 
the time the 


vears of the War. 
Reitz came 
O15 al Department of Far 
Eastern Art was created and acted as Cura- 
when he returned to his 

While he 
Museum he made 


tor until 


1Q27 


home in Holland Was associatt 


with the a valuable con- 
tribution in svstematizing the arrangement 


ot the Far | 


astern objects and in building 


Ip he collection 

On THE Ccoristers. For visitors to The 
Cloisters, the new branch museum in kort 
Irvon Park, and for others interested in 


the study of mediaeval art the Museum has 
ndbook. / he Clorsters ld- 
Vediaeval Art,’ by 
James | urator of Mediaeval 
Art and of The Cloisters. The Preface, bi 
the Director of the Museum 
history of the Museum’s 


ssued a ha 
ollectton 


Ne ANd The ( 


Rorimer, C 


outlines the 
acquisition of the 
through the 


building and the collections 


generosity of John D. Rocketeller, Jr., and 


acknowledges supplementary gifts from 
other friends of the Museum. The [ntroduc- 
to historical back- 

The Middle Ages 
Phe Church, Monasti- 
Phe Monas- 
ter and The 
Building, Landscaping, and Gardens of The 


Cloisters and a Suggested Itinerary for visi- 


ins 


tion is devoted largel\ 
ground, with sections on 
in France and Spain 
and 


cism in Western Europe 


with an account ol 


ClOSeS 


tt rs 


Ihe handbook itself describes each of 
the important parts of The Cloisters, with 
architectural ele- 


their present ar- 


particular emphasis on the 
and 


ments, their histor 


rangement, and treats at some length thi 


more objects In each section. 


Sixtv-one illustrations add much to the use- 


Important 


fulness of the handbook for reference 


T)} ( 1sters [) Riu ind the ¢ 10) 
Vediaeval Artin kort Trvon Park, by James 
Rorimer. New York, 1938 S8vo., Xxxvill+120 pp 
yp ills map and e plar In pap r Pr eso Ss 
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rned List or AccESSIONS AND Loans. The — PAINTINGS 
em- accessions and loans for the period March 1 \merican, Purcha 


ks— to April 1, 1938, are shown in the following Nome anp ARMO! 











id of list: French, Gift of Louts J. Cartier Japanese 
ril yg, Purchases (160 
De- EGYPTIAN Powder horns, American, Gz// Urs. |. H. Gren- 
| iff r Jacob Hirscl ville Gilbert (2 
LOL] Metalwork, Gift oft ie b Hirsch (1 
Stone Vases, Gift of rs. Alexander Blair Tha 
1 CX- ; PRINTS 
the Gifts of Spencer Bickerton (2 VW /. In 
: Blair (3), Eugene L. Delafield (1 Ray Baker 
war, GREEK AND ROMAN } / 
. os Harris (1), Edward S. Hat {lice Marv Haw. 
Nn in { Ceramics, Loan of 4ibvert Galiaiin and Vari P fnousta Ha (1 j 7 H, 
Far Sculpture, Loan of fF bomas Kh. Schimue bletkner (1). Dr. Herman T. Radin (1 
ura- Books (7), Drawings (271), Purcha 
his I \} | ASTI N 
ted Ceramics, Chinese, Gi/f an Anonymous Donor LIBRARY 
i r ) 
ed 10 Book Cy] Dy / ’ VU rit} kn , 
on- Freer Galler {ri (5s), Karel H. de Haa 
lent MEDIAEVAI Viss Margaret T. Jobs te SP r 
ee go , 
ling lextiles, French, Purchas: 2 Compa : . Oni S J in 
I Phaidon-Verla I Printine Industry Cra 
| a i ; ol fustra la | fray / Sat 5 ‘1 tf ; 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN Clacedme t's 
¢ Italian ft ve SDT BE Shee P , eg : a 
rhe Li es, | alian Gi Vf mear 2 Document. Gift of Christian 4. Zabr 
ns Flemish Purchase (1 Photographs, Gifts [R.A \ j 
ort | x tiles ita crak ) . : , I : 
Lextile Italian, Purcha Carlitos , Paul Manshit (- Paul Wiener 
sh Wildenstein & Company, Inc. (1), William R 
has THE AMERICAN WIN hill N n Gallery {rt (4 
ild- | Furniture, Loan of Miss Elizabeth M. Bat 5 Extension Division, Lantern slides, Gift Rey 
hy Purcha 2 ram D. Wy 40 Photographs, Gilt Vf 
\ 
Metalwork, Loan Vrs. Henry Parts! Edith Agnew (9), Leon Kr 2 
val lextiles, Gift Miss Catharine Ek. Cothea! (1 Cinema Division, Film, G / rf Pr 
by Woodwork. Purchases (1 


nd EXHIBITIONS 


MAY 19 TO JUNE 15, 1930 


N THE MuseEuM 





AS- 
he Through May 30 arly Pattern Books, Lace, Embroidery, and it 
lextiles ky 7-40 
he Through May 30 Paintings by Walter Gay Gallery F 15 
SI- I hrough September 18 l hree Centuries of French Domestic Silver Gallery D 
of Through September 18 Designs for French Silver, XVI to Early XIX ¢ ( ery | 
Beginning June 11 Italian Baroque Prints ( erie 


th : ; 
N\ { 





ir- i CIRCULATING 


n. Through May 25 lhe Art of China ersi 
settieme 
C- ’ ’ . 
lhrough June 8 -Kuropean Textiles and Costume Figur e Hi 
Schoo 
Chrough June 30 (Ancient Greece and Rome eward Park 
an High S 
Through July 5 Ancient Fgypt ngtor 
) 
rving Higt 
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NEW ACQUISITIONS FOR THE CLOISTERS 
For nearly a decade the Museum has been these documents for the new building that 
acquiring, through generous gifts from John — he was willing to have them removed from 
D. Rocketeller, Jr., and other donors and his Salle de Musique, although it meant thi 
through purchase, examples of mediaeval almost complete destruction of the roon 
art to supplement the original Cloisters col- This stonework had been collected with 
lection. These acquisitions,! which consti- great discrimination at a time when it was 
| tute an Important part of the exhibits in the possible to obtain such material more easil 
new building recently completed in Fort than at present, important monument 
Prvon Park,? will in vears to come be as nowadays usually being classified as national 
well known as the cloisters of Saint-Guil- properts 
hem-le-Désert and Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa Four large limestone windows from the 
lt would have been possible, of c urse, lO relectory of the convent of the Dominicans 
secure manv more objects and ensembles if it Sens (see fig. 1) were included in this gift 
age and decorative value had been the only | hese delicately traceried fifteenth-centur) 
criteria, but it seemed preferable to collect) windows provide a picturesque note in the 
slowly and acquire only works of art of high — exterior of the building and are appropriat 
quality. In the future, asin the past, oppor- — in stvle and in period for the Late Gothi 
tunities to make further additions will un- — Hall in which they are installed. Window 
doubtedly arise. It is unlikely, however, that of this kind afford an excellent opportunit 
future acquisitions will include many com for a study of mediaeval stonework. Com 
plete architectural units, as numerous units parison with modern Gothic work will show 
in both the Romanesque and the Gothic stv how much less spirited is the imitatior 
have been incorporated in the building and — mediaeval styles in the machine ag 
the plans do not provide for expansion Nine pointed, cusped arches trom tl 
When the plans for the building began to __ fifteenth-century cloister of the Benedictins 
crystallize, George Blumenthal gave thi priory of Froville (see fig. 1), which form the 
Museum a large group of architectural ele- exterior of the entrance passageway along 
ments from his former Paris residence. As it the upper driveway, wert part of tl 
has been the purpose in the new Cloisters nift. The arches are placed on a parapet 
building to show, in so far as possible, origi- eroups of three and are separated b 
nal mediaeval stonework rather than modern tresses, as thev were at Froville. Arcades ¢ 
copies, this gift was most welcome. Mr this tvpe were frequently emploved tn 
Blumenthal appreciated so well the value of teenth- and fifteenth-centur loisters, for 
hey permitted solid construction and | 
Only a brief description of the principal ob 
ects can be given in this article. For more com not require great 1n Nu ne al 
plete information see the handbook for [he particular skill of the stonecuttet lid th 
Cloisters. Other publications are also in prepar more elaborately carved Roman 
tion and will be announced later early Gothic cloister at 1 ch 
lhe opening ot lhe Cloisters to members o - 
the Corporation on May to, to Members of the in the original Cloisters collection 
Museum on Mav 11. 12. and 13. and to the public handsome Romanesqu loorwa Iron 
on May 14 Was announced in the April BULLETIN church at Reugen i number of Goth 
In that issue there was also an account of the stone doorwavs and wooden doors, the tet 


mediaeval architectural elements which had pre 
P ' : orpels iro Olr yan ] i-(yrand 
viously been published as part of The ¢ ‘ister rbel rom NJ ( | ame It | I ‘ 


, \ 
| \ whi , 1 nr t th 
collections sauve Which are user ( Ppor eT 


ee 
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the Saint-Guilhem Clk ter re prior I | date. Of recent Vears all that 

eral capitals wer ded in Mr. Bl remained was a portion of the choir, which 
menthal’s gift had been divided into two stories DV a Wood 
Parts of the chon the rch of Notre floor. The lower part was used as a stable 
Dame-de-Bour ngon, near Bordeaux and the upper rooms, which had been a club 





NTRANCE TO THE CLOISTERS 


IN THE CENTER ARE THE FOUR WINDOWS FROM SENS AND 


THE FROVILLE ARCADI 


were purchased in 1934, with income from — of the Jacobins during the French Revolu- 
the Rogers Fund, for use in the Romanesqut tion. were later a dance hall and a motion 


Chapel (fig. 2). The church was ordered t picture theatet 


be founded as a dependency of the monas- Ihe missing parts of the choir have been 
tery of Notre-Dame-de-la-Grande-Sauve by reconstructed with simple architectural 


Gaufredus, bishop of Bazas and former ab- forms. Prominence has been given to the 


bot of the monastery, in 1126. Construction mediaeval material by making the modern 
must have been well under way before 1155 stonework unobtrusive. The modern walls 
as the church had received important gifts idicining the first two large columns, which 
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r FIG. 2. THE ROMANESQUE CHAPEL 


WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS FROM LANGON 


FRENCH, XII CENTURY 
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FIG. 3: ACCAPRLT 
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Al 


X11 


| patrons who visited la 


of Aquitaine, rova 
Sauve in 1155. The twelfth-century cruci- 
fix,’ the capitals from a former ciborium 
the altar frontal, and the stained glass (see 
p. 12) in the chapel did not come from 
Langon 

[he cr ' ‘ t n the IN 
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The Gotl doorway from the abbey 
of Moutiers-Saint-Jean (fig. 4) is one of 
many exceptionally fine objects which My 
Rockefeller enabled the Museum to pur- 
chase lt m be said without hesitation 
that there is no comparable thirteenth- 
century doorway in any museum. The few 
others of such qualitv which have withstood 
the ravages of time are still in their original 


and they are often very much re- 


Ney 

FROM LANGON 

CENTURY 

stored. This monument, produced when 
Gothic architecture was at its height, has 


been given a prominent location in the new 


building; it is installed at the entrance to 
the Romanesque Chapel, where it can be 


+ 1 


he main entrance of the m 


seen trom t useum 
at the end ofa long vista 


| he 


lorms ol 


juxtaposed and balanced 


enlivened 


carefully 

the decoration 
of light and shade, depict 
themes of the Middle Ages. Each part bears 


a definite, integral relation to the whole, but 


by the 


play favorite 


particular emphasis is focused on the Coro- 
nation scene in the center of the tvmpanum 


Moldings, ornament, and figure sculpture, 


works of art described on the follow 


th nits of Mr 


are the g Rockefeller 
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rved, are rmo worke nodeled he « eenth century, some of 

‘ 1} 1 door he frescoes were demolished and the rest 

\ t | were roughened with picks so that the new 

, er of plaster with which thev were then 

{OOrv \ rme! t overed would hold. For vears the monas- 
het ! I iB ery has been 1 state of almost complete 
( Vii »S | ru 1d the trescoes exposed Lo the ele- 

1 en were gradually disintegrating. The 
I s when naster ) depicted in one of the paintings is closely 
X paralleled by several lions in a Beatus manu- 





Lite i 


as 





FIG. 5. A LION. FRESCO FR 

SPANISH, 

enturies and possibly during the French 
Revolution. At some time the refectorv was 


s walled 


nade into a barn; the doorway wa 
p, and thus this great work of art remained 
intil a year or so before it was acquired for 
the Museum. 

Iwo frescoes representing a lion (fig. 5 
and a wyvern are the principal sections otf 
group of wall paintings from the monaster 
of San Pedro de Arlanza, near Burgos. These 
frescoes, installed in the Romanesque Hall 
were formerly in the chapter house of the 
monaster This room was decorated from 
floor to ceiling with = skillfully executed 
paintings of fantastic animals, framed with 

rnamental borders. When the room was ré 


OM SAN PEDRO DE ARLANZA 


220 


ABOUT 1 


rt 
hj 
i Tlls 


scriptin The Pierpont Morgan Library 
manuscript, according to the colophon, was 
copied in 1220 1n the ro\ 
of | on 


and it is lkels 


al Cistercian con- 


vent as Huelgas the outskirts of 
that the frescoes 


— 
IUTLOS, 


; 
t about the same date 


were paints d al 
Another thirteenth-centur\ 


neighborhood of Burgos is the 


work rom 


the group ol 
sculptures representing the Adoration of the 
Maer (fig. 6 in 


Originally the figures stood 


niche above an arch west of the south por 
tal of the church of Nuestra Senora de la 
Llama at Cerezo de Riotir6n, and they are 
now similarly exhibited above a doorway in 


Romanesque Hall. The composition of 


vmmetrical 


the 
the Iwo kings kneel 


PTOUD IS as 
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FIG. 7. JOSEPH, A FIGI 


GROUP FROM CERE/O Dt 


three kings are usually represented in Ado- 
ration groups, sometimes fewer appear. As 
a photograph of this group in its original 
setting shows the composition to have been 
exactly as it is today, there is no reason for 
supposing that one of the kings has dis- 
appeared. 

The Cerezo sculptures, perhaps better 


than any others in The Cloisters, represent 


RE IN THE 


lw MonumMentalit) 
ure of the lat 
bring to mind su 
creations as the porta 


Gilles in southern France or those of Sant 





ADORATION 
RIOTIRON 


ago de Compostela in Spain. In the style ot 
the rhythmic drapery there is evidence of 
the same masterful handling as in the calli- 
graphic lines of the Arlanza lion, which has 
been cited for “the extreme sophistication 
of the drawing.’ Although the drapery folds 
of the limestone figures are conventionalized 
there is no Monotony, owing to the variety 
in treatment. 


of ecclesiastical sculp- 
Romanesque period rhe 
ch imposing and developed 
| sculptures of Saint- 
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(} \ \\ | ttle whil colors comes to mind 
t Berlin Museum (fig. 8). The statue t was particularly difficult: to acquire 
r islv in the collections of James Simon xenuine examples of comparatively unre- 
| ord (4 ale gon, Was sold DV the Be r| nN stored stained o| iss lor Lhe ( loiste rs, for 
Museum when the institution was neg part from the fact that much stained glass 
s been destroved, glass 1S Was 
even rarer in the Middle Ages th Ss pen- 
erally realized. The windows chapels and 
small churches n sometimes beer 
filled with t1 spare! n el s, such as 
parchment, | more olten t would have 
een open DV ¢ nd covered onl when the 
itters were closed nigel Ordinarth 
When the windows ol! ediaeval lings 
except cathedrals and great churches, were 


lazed, almost clear, usually diamond-shaped 
quarries were used. Four brilliant thirteenth- 


century panels inserted in the windows of 


+} ) , + ' ' ; Nt ? 

ane IR manesque hapel, One GAepicting 
bishop receivin kneeling man ov, Q 
recall the tvpe and quality of windows 





Chartres and Troves. The careful juxtaposi- 
tion of small pieces of colored glass and the 
straightforward conventionalized drawing 
are carried out most etfectivels 

SIX stained-glass panels from the church 
of the Carmelite monastery of Saint Severi- 
nus at Boppard on the Rhine form one ot 
the most complete ensembles of mediaeval 
tained glass to be seen in this country. While 
this is not the finest glass the Middle Ages 
produced, the fact that it has been possible 


FIG. QO. STAINED GLASS: A BISHOP to obtain, almost Intact, large panels of such 





RECEIVING A KNEELING MAN good quality is remarkable. In the panels 


FRENCH. XIII CENTURY are depicted saints standing in elaborate 

canopied niches. Those illustrated in figure 

ting the purchase of a large part of thi 10 are, from left to right, Saint Catherine of 
Guelph Treasure. The figure is one of th \lexandria with the attributes of her martyr- 
best of the many fourteenth-century repre- dom, a wheel and a sword; Saint Dorothea 


sentations of a popular subject and it is on ot Caesarea holding a basket ot red flowers 
! the great art treasures of the Middk from the celestial garden and at her side the 
Ri Infant Christ; and Saint Barbara carrving 
Most other Madonnas suffer by c mpari- her attribute, a tower. In the lower sections 
son with this statue. The folds of the dr iper' there are the arms of a guild of coopers—a 
re elegantly fashioned. The gentility, th red shield with a golden compass two silver 
ignitv, and the repose of the Virgin ar mallets, and a golden barrel hung beneath 
portrayed with great mastery; her com- — held by two angels: a representation of the 


posure 1s expressed by the relaxed stance Holy Trinity; and two angels supporting ; 
the graceful swing of the figure forming ar red shield with a silver star 


unusual s e of prese Afterthesecularizationofchurch proper 
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FIG. 11. STAINED GLASS WITH THE ARMS 
OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN 
FLEMISH, ABOUT 1504-1500 
brief period in which it was on exhibition 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, in Paris, it 


has not been on public view 

Five heraldic panels which were probabl 
made for the Emperor Maximilian between 
1504 and 1500 (see fig. 11) have been placed 
in the Hall of the Unicorn Tapestries. It is 
believed that they came from his principal 
Flanders, the Cour des 

They contain the armo- 


roval chateau in 


Comptes at Ghent 


rial achievements of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian; his son, Philip the Fair, King of 
Castile and Aragon; his grandson, the 


voung Prince Charles (afterwards the Em- 
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peror Cha and two courtiers. [hese 


technica ted panels are unusual] 
Wi I] preserved 
\mong the 
he Middle Ages ar 
tot the Unicorn (see the cover and 
which Mr. Rockefeller gave 1 


In design, in 


most prized inheritances trom 


the six tapestries calle 


the Museum for The Cloisters 


i i 
he beauty of their coloring, and in the inten 
sity of their pictorial realism these tapestries 

rm the most superb ensemble of fifteenth- 
century tapestries in existence. From the 


} 1 
} nt 


riv twenties of the presen 


were in Myr 


until 
Rocketfeller’s 


centurs 
recently the) 


New York residence: 


shown in a 


in the summer of 1928 


they were loan exhibition of 


French Gothic tapestries held by the Mu- 
seum. Two fragments of another unicorn 
were acquired in Paris a few months 


hap | 
Lapestt 


eo and are now exhibited with the other 
tapestries of the series in the Hall of th 
Unicorn lLapestries 
lt is known trom an inventory o 1728 
that at that time the tapestries were hang- 
ng in the chateau of Verteuil, an ancestral 


tlds in southwestern 


“= 


‘French Revolution they 


from the castle, and, according 


yone account, Were used lor a time to keep 
potatoes from freezing. It is also recorded 


} 


that in 1793 the Société populaire of Rutfec 


sent the Société populaire of Verteuil an 


edict requiring all the tapestries at Verteuil 
having roval insignia, together with all 


paintings, to be destroved. In the nineteentl 
century the tapestries Were reacquired by a 
member of the Rochefoucauld family 
The subject of the tapestries is an alle- 


t 


ry of the Incarnation, in which the uni- 
corn, asymbol of purity representing ¢ hris 

is hunted and captured. Pliny tells the story 
oft the unicorn which cannot be caught ex- 
cept by a virgin. The animal places its head 
in her lap and, thus pacified, is easily taken 
by the hunters. The P/y the zoo- 
logical and botanical encyclopaedia popular 
and sub- 


] 
s10lo2us, 


in Europe from the fifth century 
sequent bestiaries based upon it adapt the 
doctrine. In 


Christian these ac- 


counts the virgin signifies the Virgin Mary 


story to 


The six tapestries from Verteuil illustrate 
important scenes from the legend: The Start 
Phe Unicorn at the Fountain, 


of the Hunt 


14 


H hese 
Sually 


S [rom 
called 
“rand 


nten 
SUrties 
enth- 
nN the 
until 
‘ller’s 
1Q24 
m of 
Mu- 
icorn 
mnths 
ther 





FIG. 12. THE UNICORN AT THE FOUNTAIN 
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le for a wedding gift, a purpose for 
\! the would have been most appro- 
priate; but it is as extraordinary as it 
reeretl ible th it it has nol been POSS ble I 


discover for whom, or where and by whon 


lave deti- 
pen 
APESTRY CALLED THE UNICORN 
OR FLEMISH, LATE XV CENTURY 
nitely Flemish characteristics and as there 


FIG. 13. DETAIL FROM THE 1 

IRIES TO ESCAPE. FRENCH 
tries more emphasis has been placed on the 
| turesque portraval Ol OTC, hunting 
party than on the religious significance o 
the theme, and a luxurious company ot 
sportsmen has been substituted for the 


single hunter, the archang 


four or seven hounds, the \ 


depicted in some versions of 


The tapestries are though 


irtues 


the allegor 


ht to h iV¢ hy 


( 


whic h are 


in 


Was unprecedented activity at such centers 
as lTournai in the fifteenth century, some 
experts think Flanders is their birthplace 
On the other hand, some Francophiles can- 
not believe that such delicate and spirited 
work could possibly have been produced 
invWhere but in France. The first and last 


pestries in the series are not equal 
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quality to the others and appear to have 
been woven later, but to give an explana- 
tion for this would be mere speculation. 
The unicorn tapestries in the Cluny Mu- 
seum in Paris, generally believed to have 
been made between 1509 and 1513, are per- 
haps closer to the Museum’s series than any 
others; but their French origin cannot be 
proved bevond a reasonable doubt. 

Phe tapestries are in an excellent state of 
preservation. The original weaving, except 
and then only in compara- 


here and there, 


tively small, restricted areas, is as fresh as 
the day the tapestries left the looms. The 
quality of the work is evident also in the 
skillful execution of the 


[he restorations, other 


innumerable de- 
tails (see fig. 13 
than those executed under the Museum's 
supervision, seem to be eighteenth- or nine- 
teenth-century work. The original borders 
were completely destroyed, except for two 
small fragments which served as a sample 
for the new borders that have been added. 
Much of the sky ot 
also, Was cut away and has been replaced 


four of the tapestries 


} 


by modern blue cloth 


the few other tapestries a sent 
in The Cloisters is The Nativity 
from Burgos Cathedral exhibited 


I his 


tapestry, which was probably made in Brus- 


One of U pre 
the large 


tapestry 


in the Burgos Tapestry Room (fig. 15 


t 1500, is one of a series represent- 
Man. It 


the series to show 


sels ab I 


ing The Salvation of 


is the only 
known example of the 
Nativity and related subjects. 


believed to have consisted of eight tapestries 


The set is 


and to have been reproduced several times 


from the same cartoons. Also from Burgos 


Cathedral and now in the main building ot 


the Museum is another tapestry of this 
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series, [he Redemption of Man, illustrating 
allegories of the conflict of Vices and 
Virtues 
\ccording to tradition, 
woven in 


these Magnificent 


Lapestries Were Srussels about 


1495 for the Emperor Maximilian, who pre- 


sented them to his son, Philip the Fair, to 


commemorate his marriage with Joanna 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
14906. The double eagle of the Holy Roman 


Empire, which occupies a prominent plac 


lends credence to this story. Furthermor 


\elst Le ha 


mous tapestry weaver and dealer of Brussels 


it is recorded that Pieter van 


went to Spain with Philip on his first: visit 
In 1502 and that, alter the death of Phihy 
Was 


at Burgos in 1500, Van Aelst mprisoned 


by Ferdinand for taking some of Philip 
tapestries and putting them in what he 
called a safe plac 1 Ss KNOW! n Ne 
streets of Burgos were hung with tapestries 


when Philip and Joanna came ther 


and that Van Aelst, with four 
was in charge of decorating th 
the roval couple, but has no ( 
possible to determine how and when thi 
Nativity tapestry and thre 
series came into the possession of B 
Cathedral. The great similarit f these 
tapestries to other productions of the \ 
\elst workshops suggests thei I 
to this great weaver, who celebr 
having been entrusted with the makin 
tapestries from cartoons by Raphac 
vears after the de h of Philip 
}AMI | ke RIMI 

| his pestry r Db 
leneth in a ftortt ? rH 
Wy nH. Fors 





